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Conversation. 


Cane quid dicis, quando, et cui, said an old Roman who had not lived 
without learning. He did not mean to hamper that flow and inter- 
change of thought that is ceaselessly pouring on in this Babel world of 
ours, but to hint that whatever else there may be a time for, there is 
none at all to speak idly. If we mount triple guards over that most 
unruly member, the tongue, it is not to keep it forever silent, but to al- 
low that egress only which we may not regret in after days. 

All the good and bad that most men do in this world, all the influence 
they exert, all the marks they leave, is through the medium of conver- 
sation. 

“It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 
But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men.” 


In discourse we have our best witness to the character of men and 
nations, the truest index to their intellectual culture, moral principles and 
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inner life. But to understand this witness and read this index is given 
to few and acquired but rarely. 

The study of the art of conversation is decried by some as impossi- 
ble, sneered at by others as finical, and disregarded by almost all as 
trivial. They are in the wrong, however, for if what is partially ac- 
quired by dear-bought experience, cannot be perfected and taught by 
theory, we have a contradiction to all other branches of human learning, 

To treat this subject as it deserves would occupy more time and space 
than we can spare, so the most we can do is to glance somewhat super- 
ficially at the ends of conversation, the means by which they are at- 
tained, and the requisites necessary to a proper use of these means, 
Then we shall consider the tone of general conversation, the proper 
mode of carrying it on, and examine the question whether we, as students, 
pay sufficient attention to these rules. 

We may start by defining the end of rational talking to be instruc- 
tion, and particularly the analysis of character. This latter is the abso- 
lute and universal foundation, the sine gua non without which all dis- 
coursing is random and futile; here we must begin and here we must 
end. Whatever is the immediate object, be it to amuse or instruct, to 
excite sympathy or conjure a smile, in an appreciation of character we 
must find our materials. Each conquest insures us more certainly 
against defeat, equips us stronger for future victories ; both are but the 
figures of the problem whose result is never perfectly attained. 

But where and how begin this mental dissection of men? Where 
commence to remove the veil with which they instinctively conceal the 
secret springs of their actions? Anywhere. The most hackneyed topic 
of the day in the hands of an adept, will teach him more of your inner 
life, your weaknesses, predilections and prejudices, than the most 
recherché subject bungled by a novice. The hammer in the hands of 
Thor was more powerful than the balustra wielded by a legion. Those, 
called worn-out topics, have this advantage, that they are safely ven- 
tured on without exciting suspicion of “ pumping.” A passing satire, a 
pertinent badinage, will often let one see deeper into a man than a day’s 
maladroit groping. Strive to discover his strong and fixed ideas, but 
more especially his weak and assailable points, for it is only through 
these latter you can successfully attack the former. If your conversa- 
tion is with a literary man, his favorite authors will tell you whether am- 
bition, sentiment, speculation, or what not, is his ruling passion. Feel 
cautiously, dealing in negative rather than positive assertions. Follow 
out one train of ideas as closely as prudence will permit, and in chang- 
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ing the subject, if it is not done in a perfectly natural and easy way, a 
short pause of apparently awkward silence is advisable; both throw 
your companion off his guard, not noticing the transition in the first 
case, and being led to underrate your ability as a converser in the second. 

Having by these and similar means studied your man, you have 
wherewith to mould him to your purpose. One of the most powerful 
aids here is flattery. Leaving out other means, we will examine this 
alone. 

Never flatter a man as you would a woman. None but a coxcomb 
will be won by a compliment to his personal appearance, none but a 
pedant by praise of his learning. Coxcombs and pedants are abundant, 
it is true, but we are not speaking of them at present. To flatter men 
we must lead them to flatter themselves. Of the many ways of accom- 
plishing this, one is by satire and ridicule. Has your companion suc- 
ceeded where another has failed? Laugh at the lack of wit and 
shrewdness manifested by the unfortunate, and your hearer will naturally 
appropriate all this keenness to himself. Would you compliment a 
man’s French? Relate the ludicrous error of a mutual acquaintance, 
for harsh and cruel as is that maxim of La Bruyére, “In the misfor- 
tunes of our dearest friend we find something pleasing,” it is nevertheless 
true, and, moreover, in this case your auditor will secretly congratulate 
himself on his own superior ability. Praise of another for qualities 
your auditor has, or thinks he has, is another excellent mode of induc- 
ing self-congratulation, with this additional advantage, that you appear a 
friend as well behind the back as before the face. Stooping to conquer 
is occasionally not to be neglected. Naively confess ignorance, ask ad- 
vice, incline to an adverse opinion, but gradually and engagingly become 
convinced of your error. Chesterfield recommends his son to praise 
men in company where it will, eventually, reach their ears ; and the ad- 
vice is founded on that thorough knowledge of the world so eminently 
characteristic of this pleasing writer. 

We may also persuade and convince men. Under the respective 
names of rhetoric and logic, these methods constitute legitimate branches 
of science, with which we have nothing more to do, than to mention 
that the latter is of little practical use in conversation, where men 


Convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still ; 


and the former, while useful to the writer and orator, is supplanted in 
general society by those more delicate and less obvious modes of per- 
suasion, hinted at formerly. 
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Thus by a careful study of foibles and idiosyncracies we become 
aware of a man’s character, know how far to go, and when to stop; 
and, as far as possible, can gain the mastery over him, while a thorough 
acquaintance with the subtleties of conversation teaches us to keep 
watch and ward over our own actions and expressions. Each trial facil- 
itates the next, for, as the physician, from a given number of cases, 
frames the diagnosis of all similar ones, so the character of a very few 
may be considered an epitome of the world. 

To obtain this knowledge of men we require, by nature, shrewd sense, 
humor, and that je ne sais quot that is indefinitely called tact. Other 
qualifications may be deemed accessory. Learning, wit, fluency, and 
brevity, are developed from these, by experience and practice. 

Now the question arises, is an Art of Conversation possible? Many 
hold it is not; that no amount of training could metamorphose the 
silent churl into the agreeable conversationist. Now the whole turba 
rhetorum could not make a Demosthenes of a mediocre mind, but they 
could develop its dormant capabilities. All faroous discoursers have 
studied this as an art. Sheridan’s happiest hits were cut-and-dried in his 
Billingsgate walks, Conversation Sharpe’s best bons mots were written in 
his note book long before they were produced, apparently on the spur of 
the moment. There is no exception here to the universal rule, that dis- 
tinction can only be acquired by diligent application. 

Do not suppose, however, that this skill is necessary to both parties. 
“ Wise men learn more from fools, than fools from wise men,” is a pro- 
verb as old as the elder Cato, and no less true than ancient. Walter 
Scott would gain more information from a chat wiih a horse boy, than a 
blockhead from the perusal of many books, and Montaigne said a wise 
thing, when he declared that he would rather lose his sight than his 
powers of discoursing. 

Conversation, remarks Swift, is to be corrected more by amending 
bad than by instilling good habits. The epigrammatic force of his ex 
pression reminds us of an amusing article in an old magazine, “ How to 
render oneself Disagreeable in Conversation.” As the object of talking 
is to shine, do it all yourself; if another has the start of you, be ready 
to interrupt him at the first opportunity, move your lips, writhe in your 
seat, portray on your countenance s’ il crache, il est mort, or still better, 
look ennuyé, suppress a yawn, and be inattentive. When speaking, tell 
long winded stories, display a learning beyond your audience, quote for- 
eign tongues, discuss personal topics, and narrate “what J have done 
and seen.” These are popular and excellent rules for boring acquaint- 
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ances, and the fidelity with which many men follow them is truly won- 
derful. 

When these and other notorious faults are corrected, conversation be- 
comes what it should be. Then it is the most fruitful and salutary mode 
of employing time. Talk an hour with a man whose knowledge of 
human nature is wide, whose repartees are keen without ill nature, who 
smites you hip and thigh, who parries and thrusts with the dexterity of 
a fencer, and we are carried away with enthusiasm, excited beyond our- 
selves, discover a crescent promise in our spirit that we were all una- 
ware of before. 

Next to this is the delight of reading spirited and natural discourse. 
For blinding wit and queer conceits the dramatists of the restoration, 
especially Congreve and Farquhar, are unsurpassed; Lord Brougham’s 
Discussions are excellent specimens of the instructive conversation, but 
lack all application to character; Rabelais and Verville combine the 
two, but are too vilely coarse for admission even into the private library ; 
in Eckerman’s Conversations with Goethe the mental inequality between 
the two parties was too great ; Coleridge is too fragmentary, Southey an 
absolute bore; the Noctes Ambrosianae perfect in their way, but too 
learned for a model; Thackeray alone has portrayed the perfect conver- 
sationist, and in no character more happily than Becky Sharpe, who, 


however, applies her powers to the worst of purposes. It is by no 
means impossible to combine the harmlessness of the dove with the wis- 
dom of the serpent. 


Of such elements as these, of such scope and tendency is proper con- 
versation, Let us now inquire whether students, as a general thing, 
make a right use of this powerful auxiliary to education. An a@ priori 
assumption would lead us to believe that a company of young men 
brought up in refined families, of cultivated intellect, enjoying the vig- 
orous curiosity of youth, continually having new ideas presented for their 
consideration, and thrown together so much of their time, would have a 
somewhat higher tone of discourse than others. 

Alas! how different is the case! How jejune and insipid to an in- 
telligent man would be nine tenths of our talk! Where positive wick- 
edness and ribaldry does not obtain, inanities occupy our time. Go into 
the company of any half dozen students, and what are the reigning topics. 
Ten to one you will find it to be the flunks and fizzles of the previous 
day, vapid discussions on the demerits of their associates, meaningless 
society jargon, or more harmful nonsense, all carried on for the mere pur- 
pose of wasting time. Is this because we have not ability to entertain, 
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or minds to appreciate a higher tone of discourse? We scorn the sup- 
position. Let us seek a truer cause. What do men most think and 
speak of in the world about us? Undoubtedly their various avocations, 
and thus for no other reason than that they take a lively interest in 
them. We do not mean to say that we lack good scholars, but this is 
not the question. One man may leave with a valedictory, having taken 
far less abstract interest in his studies than another beneath him. The 
one takes his appointed lesson and gets it without a flaw; the other 
takes the subject, follows it through its various ramifications, and pur- 
sues the trains of thought it suggests ; the one seeks verbal accuracy, the 
other availability of knowledge. Of course the two may be combined, 
but whether as the exception or the rule, is a question. 

We have also the plea that youth is ever flippant, that we have buta 
narrow basis to start on, and that few have ever paid sufficient attention 
to this subject, to have a distinct idea of the mode of carrying on a con- 
versation any length of time. Yet, he who will take the trouble to con- 
sider and practice, will find no better field for doing so than in the com- 
pany of young men. Mingling with many different characters just 
moulding into form, be will discover and recognize with facility the ele- 
ments of which they are composed, will prepare himself in the best and 
readiest school for active good in that busy world in whose portals we 
stand, and will learn that chief end and most valuable part of all edu- 
cation, Low to benefit himself and his fellow man. 

D. G. B, 


A Metrical Translation 


OF THE GERMAN STUDENT SONG, ENTITLED - GAUDEAMUS,” 


THE ADDITION OF TWO ORIGINAL VERSES. 


WITH 


BY L. W. FITCH. 

Let us now in youth rejoice, 
None can justly blame us, 

For when golden youth has fled, 

And in age our joys are dead, 
Then the dust doth claim us! 


Where have all the fathers gone? 
Here we'll see them never : 

Seek the gods’ serene abode,— 

Cross the dolorous Stygian flood,— 
There they dwell forever. 
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Youth and hope a glory wear, 
While on earth they’re given, 
That immortals ever share 
In the pure and balmy air 
Of the hills of heaven. 


WITH . 28 
Let us then in youth rejoice, 


Twill repent us never:— 
For when earthly scenes have fled, 
And this mortal life has sped, 
Youth abides forever! 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE EIGHTH AND NINTH VERSES. 


Strange it is that images of gloom should be invoked to quicken joy! Strange 
that the skeleton should be brought forth to give piquancy to the feast! Is this, 
then, all of life? And does present pleasure point to no future reversion? From 
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the bare letter of the “ Gaudeamus” we gain no distinct answer to these ques. 


tions, certainly ne cheering one. And yet its spirit is truly noble. There is 
nothing groveling about it. You may callit a drinking song, but it is strung 
to the nectar of the gods. There is no surrendry of manhood in it. We per- 
ish, it istrue; but we leave on record forever our faith in goodness, beauty and 
truth, and our scorn of everything false and vile. 

But since the Olympian shimmer of Paganism has gone out like a star in the 
fulllight of the sun of Christianity, why remain longer in the darkness? Why 
not bathe our “Gaudeamus” in the golden rays of immortality? Do you ask, 
Where is the profit? I answer; much every way: chiefly, in curbing present 
excess, The man whois animated by a lofty purpose, reaching on through many 
years of labor, husbands all his resources. And his visions of the future form 
a controlling element in his present enjoyments, moderating them, and yet 
without paradox heightening them atthe same time. Much more is this true of 
a practical belief in immortality. For this belief knits youth and age together, 
and binds the present generation to all the past. Having this, youth no longer 
in mad haste seizes the passing pleasure, contemning the aged and deploring the 
dead. For the dead—are they not living? And the aged—blessings on their 
sunken cheeks and wrinkled brows, hieroglyphed all over by life’s heat and bur. 
den—are they not passing into life ? 

And as all have a common nature, may we not look forward, some in this de- 
cade, some in that, and all within the narrow compass of a century, to an im- 
mortal youth, a season when the affections are forever warm, and the thoughts 
forever unwearied, when nought is left of age but its wisdom, and nought of 
youth has vanished but its folly? This will be at last the true brotherhood of 
humanity, that good time coming, which I sadly fear this world shall never wit- 
ness. Then, when we have received the fiery baptism of death, may we not 
all, every bond and fetter melted away, be gathered within the holy light and 
around the warm effulgence, the endeared are et foci, of our Father in our ever- 
lasting home ? 


A Visit to Vesuvius. 


(AN EXTRACT FROM A VACATION LECTURE. ) 


Ow the fourth day of our stay in Naples, a party of American friends, 
among them two good specimens of intelligent and energetic New 
York girls, arrived, and an excursion to Vesuvius was agreed upon for 
the next day. 

Francois, our worthy valet-de-place, made all necessary arrangements, 
and relieved us from the annoyances. First we rode, in open carriages, 
along the bay to Resina, part of the way being over the Marinella, the 
head-quarters of the Lazaroni, before they ceased to exist as a distinctive, 
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A VISIT TO VESUVIUS. 9 
important class, and then the four younger, male members of the com- 
pany, mounted donkeys and rode over fields of Java and scoria to the 
hermitage of St. Salvatore, while the others followed a winding carriage 
road to the same point. The awful desolation of the tract we passed 
over, exceeded anything I have ever seen elsewhere. The lava had evi- 
dently first cooled at the surface, which cooled part had opened into vari- 
ous sized crevices in consequence of the heat below, and the subsequent 
action of the elements had broken it into pieces from the size of peas to 
others weighing tons. 


The color is brownish black, without relief from a single green thing, 
and we gladly exchanged its dreary monotony for the verdure of a knoll 
just below the Hermitage, where we awaited the carriage. The view 


from this point of the bay, city, and environs—all bathed in fthe de- 
licious, dreamy light of Italy——-was enchanting. At the Hermitage the 
carriage road ended, and with the exception of the elderly lady, who 
was unwilling to trust herself to the vicious looking brutes, we all 
mounted donkeys and rode to the foot of the cone. To do the animals 
justice, they behaved better than they looked ; the sagacity with which 
they picked a way over the loose scoria, and their unfailing sure-footed- 
ness, was admirable. Yet they did not permit much exhibition of eques- 
trian skill, and when unable to bring mine to the side of my lady’s steed 
without the shouts and blows of the guide, I was ready to exclaim, “ A 
horse, a horse,” ten donkeys for one horse. At the foot of the cone all 
dismounted amid “confusion worse confounded.” As there was about 
a foot of snow on the path, it was thought best that the ladies should 
be carried in chairs, each slung upon poles, to be placed on the shoulders 
of four men, and the fifty porters present quarreled and fairly fought 
for this job, and the privilege of dragging up the gentlemen by straps 
attached to their waists. , 

Finally we ended the hubbub by selecting the best looking, and quiet- 
ing the others with a few decided words, and, when necessary, by 
more striking arguments started. The snow helped by furnishing a 
surer foothold than the loose ashes would have done, and the ascent was 
easily accomplished by those who walked in an hour without any 
assistance. 

The ladies had rather a rough passage ; the uneven, slipping steps of 
the porters, produced an effect similar to that occasioned by the tossing 
of a ship in a storm, i. e. sea-sickness ; they appeared to enjoy it about 
as much as the Pope did a corresponding ride down the long isle of St. 
Peter's, last Christmas. Besides, notwithstanding the proximity to the 
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“burning mountain,” the air was biting, so that they suffered from the 
cold, while we, who walked, were dripping with perspiration. 

The summit being reached, we walked to the edge of the large crater, 
which was so filled with smoke that no part of it could be seen, and the 
only proof of its activity were loud and startling explosions, occurring 
every few minutes. 

The ground within twenty feet of the edge was broken by deep 
cracks, which parts, notwithstanding the assurances of the guides, did 
not appear safe, 

The air was much impregnated with sulphur, which made the deep 
breathing, following our vigorous exercise, very unpleasant. After a 
slight lunch and a bumper to our regular toast, “Friends at Home,” 
we skirted round the large crater to the smaller, where the wind drove 
away the smoke sufficiently to permit a good view. 

It is about one hundred feet deep, and resembles a bow] in shape ; the 
sides are formed of loose scoria, intermixed with ashes; the bottom of 
solidified lava, bearing many marks of its former liquefaction, and crossed 
in every direction by deep fissures. From the centre rises a small cone, 
some fifty feet high, of a yellow sulphur color, from whose top smoke 
and lurid flames constantly issued, and every few minutes a shower of 
burning lava, which rolled down the cone, and lodging here and there 
added to its bulk. As the guides were continually descending into the 
crater for the purpose of putting coins in the melted lava, V. and myself 
determined to venture down, and once in for it, went with a rush, beating 
the guides in the descent. Hastening to the cone, like the Irishman try- 
ing to kiss a pretty girl, we resolved to get at the “crater’s mouth,” and 
accordingly began to climb up the steep sides. 

The sloping surface afforded a very uncertain foot-hold, for every three 
steps forward we slipped back at least two,.and when about one-third of 
the way up, the heat began to be quite unpleasant to our feet. 

But black and blue eyes were anxiously yet admiringly looking down 
upon the hazardous attempt, which made it impossible to give up, and 
we clambered some ten feet farther, when an unusually heavy shower of 
burning lava and scoria shot up over our heads. Having every reason 
to believe that what went up would come down, we concluded that we 
had better go down, and turning, run for our lives. I never ran so fast 
before, not even when running to morning prayers, and yet was caught 


by one piece of lava, which set my trowsers on fire. I have them still; 


and intend to put them in aglass-case, as a memento of the most exciting 
and foolish enterprise I ever attempted. 
stiff “ nor-wester,” was nothing to it. 


Going to the mast-head, in a 
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On the side of the cone, opposite to the wind, the smoke was quite 
dense, but by breathing through a handkerchief I was able to penetrate 
some distance into it; nothing, however, could be seen, and the only re- 
ward for the exertion was a more distant hearing of the roaring fires 
within the cone; their regular puffing was very much like that of a high- 
pressure Mississippi steamboat. Having satisfied ourselves that most parts 
of the crater were entirely safe, and feeling that the peculiar sublimity 
of the volcano was not fully fel¢ until in it, we ascended, and by favor- 
able representations having induced our elderly friend to go down, during 
his absence persuaded the young ladies to attempt the same. It was 
successfully accomplished, and their enthusiastic delight, after the first 
nervousness had passed away, made us forget the weariness of our left 
arms, to which they confidingly clung, while we used a staff for mutual 
support with the right. To go up, by reason of the uncertain footing, 
was more difficult, and when near the top a thick sulphurous smoke 
drove in our faces; one lady entered on the initiatory steps of a genuine 
fainting fit, but a dash of wine in the face brought her to, and after rest- 
ing they were profuse in their expression of gratification. The adven- 
ture was pleasing at the time, and must be especially so in the retro- 
spect; they went where few ladies have ever dared to go. 

But the time for leaving the summit had come, and with it a difficulty 
as to how the ladies should go down. The chair-riding was unpleasant, 
and on account of the liability of the porters to slip, dangerous. Having 
succeeded so well before, we thought that they would do better to trust 
to our arms and staffs; they thought so too, and their confidence was 
not misplaced. Resisting a constant tendency to slip and make a regu- 
lar slide-down-hill of it, we reached the level ground, and rode back to 
the Hermitage, having a donkey race on the way. Mr. B’s animal won 
by the length of his ears—no inconsiderable distance. Here an ample 
repast, brought from the hotel, was served, and when the “Lachrima 
Christi” began to circulate, we were a merry party; some of the toasts 
and speeches would have made the entire serious family expand their 
risible muscles. 

“Confound that Francois, for insisting that it is time to leave for Resi- 
na; but the moon is up, and we can continue the fun going down.” “ But 
your donkeys can’t keep up with the carriage going down hill.” “ Mine 
shall ;” and stung by the lady’s fling at my poor mounting, I used shouts, 


reins, heels, and staff, until just as the carriage was disappearing in the 
distance, my beast broke into a frantic run, which soon brought him 
along side ; having once woke up, he kept nobly to his work, and trot 
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ting while the carriage went slow, and galloping when necessary, con- 


tinued with it all the way down. For his good offices on this moment- 
ous occasion, I have loved his tribe ever since, and can even endure the 
biped variety because of the name. The other three donkeymen 
endeavored to do likewise, and two succeeded until badly thrown, which 
accidents have made them strangely silent about my mishap at Albano, 
which previously was told on every occasion. 
b J 

withstanding all that is said about them, they are entirely fabulous on 
this route—but by a disabled carriage in the middle of the narrow road, 
which completely blocked it up. After vain attempts to repair dama- 
ges, it was dragged out of the way, and we gave the occupants—an 


Half way down, we were brought to a stand; not by robbers—not- 


English bride, groom, and waiting maid—a passage to Resina, and 
afterwards to Naples. This was a pleasant revenge, as they had been 
unsociable on the summit, and made a special effort to leave the Her- 
mitage first 

A jolly supper in private was followed by one of those peculiarly in- 
teresting conversations, when every one wants to gape, but fears to; is 
sleepy, but endeavors to appear wide awake, which soon ended in 
mutual confessions, making a comical wind-up to the eventful day, 


E. L. H. 


Ken to Wedlock. 


“ Woman! Woman! What a blessing !”—Oxp Sene. 


“Of earthly goods, the best is a good wife ; 
A bad, the bitterest curse of human life.”—Appison. 


Youne men, in the latter days of their college life, generally com- 
mence erecting the ‘castle in the air’ for which they are to set out when 
Graduation sends them forth into the world with an empty purse, long 
hair and a sheepskin. These castles in the air almost always contain a 
Queen, and the design of this article is to furnish a few items for the 
consideration of those unfortunate individuals of the upper classes of 
this Institution, who, either from lack of imagination or blissful experi- 
ence, have neglected to furnish their castles with Queens. In other 
words, we propose to consider the phenomena observable, (to borrow a 
phrase,) in the conduct of such young ladies as are educated with a view 
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to marriage, which, in these enlightened days, seems to be the ‘ Ultima 
Thule’ to which female education is to extend,—indeed, to carry it far- 
ther would be pedantry, and the female who would attempt it must lay 
aside her silks and satins, and travel in blue stockings. But what can 
we, a poor Coelebs, not supposed to know anything of what is going on 
in the other half of the world, that better half, (as some think,) fenced 
off from us, poor mortals, by whalebones, cactus-fibres, cotton cord, gutta- 
percha, steel bands, brass springs, and various other inventions of the 
adversary ? What can we, in such a know nothing situation, find as a 
wa 67%) from which to move the female world, or upturn the feeble, 
flimsy fabric of fashionable female society. We have no alternative but 
to rely upon what has been said and written upon this teeming subject, 
by our (shall we say it?) more fortunate elder brethren. 

In the views taken of female education, there are, as there are in ev- 
erything, two extremes, and there should be, as there should be in every- 
thing, a golden mean. These three may be expressed by different trans- 
lations of the old word help-meet. 

The first is, ‘help him eat. This introduces the first extreme—those 
young ladies who are drains upon society, drawing away from it money, 
time and talent, giving in return a few simpering smiles, a flirt of the 
fan, and @n affected smirk. Taken when young, she is packed off to a 
fashionable boarding school. There she is pianoed and Frenched till 
her brain is weary. She is carefully kept aloof from all such vulgar 
studies as arithmetic and geography. Of what use to a young lady is 
that old fashioned study, geography ? Let her know where Saratoga is, 
or how far it is to Newport, or the expense of a journey to Niagara, 
and she knows enough of ‘ terrestrial topography.’ History? History 
loses all its romance when she finds that the Roman ladies didn’t wear 
flounces, or that the mother of the Gracchi had no better jewels to show 
than a parcel of red-headed urchins. Rome must have been a dull place 
without any Tiffanys or Stewarts, with only Prometheus and Alcestis, 
and a few of those dismally slow moral plays at the theatre. No ‘two 
thousand as parties’ (as they would probably have been called at that 
time, and might appropriately at this) given by Mrs. Cicero. No balls, 
nor concerts, nor excursions. Study history? No! Nothing but “ fo- 
rum,’ and ‘justitia,’ and ‘ exercitus’ in Roman history; nothing but 
Carparny Axiowre and Ivdug in Grecian history; nothing but Tower of 
London, and Reign of Terror, and Parliament, and guillotine in Modern 
history. What have these to do with a young lady whose forum is but 
a three story, brown stone front, whose exercitus consists of a regiment of 
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perfumed Ethiopians, whose ¢aspasjv is a money-making machine, going 
down to Wall street every morning, and trundled up every afternoon at 
five o’clock, to be supplied with fuel and lie over till the next day, whose 
reign of terror commences about January Ist, and continues till her 
amiable spouse has filled his pockets with receipted bills, and his mouth 
with expressions relative to what he calls, or rather mutters, eztrava- 
gance. No! the young lady who is being educated for marriage, need 
not study history. Botany? Not any tarther than the ‘language of 
flowers,’ so that in the ‘flirtation room’ of an evening party, she may 
sweetly simper, as some white-kidded fop plucks for her a flower. Arith- 
metic? Vulgar! Leave that for the men. Astronomy? She can 
study the ‘ stars’ at the opera, using for a telescope her opera-glass—her 
transit instrument, what is, in vulgar parlance, a ‘ team,’ maintained by 
the head of the family at an expense of several thousand, for the pur- 
pose of occasionally transporting a quantity of dry goods a few blocks 
distance. But surely she needs Grammar—English Grammar? Oh 
no! Don’t worry that poor little head with another grammar. Latin, 
French, German and Italian are too much for her already, as you would 
find if you asked her to translate. Let her know more of foreign lan- 
guages than of her own. Particularly must she be exercised in French. 
She must think in French, speak in French, write in French, scold in 
French. If she uses her pencil, it must be to copy a French lithograph 
or a model formed of plaster of Paris. After a French supper, she 
must waste the midnight oil over her French dictionary, and when at 
jast the lamp is blown out, as she lays her weary head upon the French 
embroidered pillow, she must dream in French, or she will transgress the 
rules of the Institution. But not only is the mental to be Gauled, the 
physical must receive its share also. She must shrug her shoulders in 
the French style, walk with Parisian grace, wink as does the Empress— 
in short, everything she undergoes, does or thinks, must be French. But 
has she no bodily exercise? Yes, but it is vulgar to call it so. Young 
ladies now-a-days do not exercise,—they practice calisthenics, i. e. they 
crack their knuckles for half an hour, and stand on one foot during the 
other half. In addition to this, once a week each young lady is allowed 
to form a section of a variegated caterpillar, which issues from the co- 
coon, crawls round a few squares, and then, creeping back, shuts itself 
up for another week. Besides this, there is the piano, where the fingers 
are competied to travel more in one day than the feet do in one term, 
and the mind must be kept on the stretch over the spider-tracked mu- 
sic, till the reason reels and the brain swims, and the characters on the 
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page before her carry no more idea to the mind than so many tad-poles 
trying to climb up a five barred rail fence. 

Here, then, she is kept in a kind of a convent, away from the outside 
world, and here she stays till finally, after three or four years, when 
Madamoiselle’s bills are paid, and tall and lank she emerges from the 
convent, ignorant of the conventionalities of life, either, if she be of one 
disposition, awkward and embarrassed in society, or, as is more often the 
case, having her head completely turned by the attentions bestowed 
upon her by those whom she has been taught to consider as wicked mon- 
sters prowling about seeking whom they may devour. 

Educated with a view to marriage in high life and wealth, all of her 
arts are now employed to catch a weak-minded fop who has strength 
enough to carry a full purse, flesh enough to hold a few ounces of what 
is called ‘good blood” When he is caught, then comes the ‘ establish- 
ment,’ resembling the ‘ funicular or rope machine,—selfishness and 
vanity on one side, imbecility and dissipation on the other, both barely 
kept in equilibrio by the weight of gold suspended between. 

Now what kind of a wife does this fashionably-educated young lady 
become? What sort of a Queen for your castle in the air? A self- 
willed, vain woman of fashion, petulant and capricious, her only ambi- 
tion dress and display. The slightest things will throw her into a pas- 
sion, for, be it known, that anger is fashionable—it improves the arch of 
the eye-brows and gives a kind of depth and flash to the eye, which is 
very much admired. The hoop deferred maketh the heart sick, and if 
a ribbon is disarranged she is dangerous and requires watchers. Money 
is her idol, and yet she does not let it remain idle, as her poor husband 
knows to his cost. 

This is the thing he has sworn to love and protect. Surely the 
daughter of Augustus must have been somewhat such sort of a person, 
of whom we read, that it made but little difference whether Agrippa was 
put to death or made his son-in-law. 

Now you may say that we have exaggerated in the above description. 
So we have, and necessarily too, for personally we have not had much 
intercourse with individuals such as the above described, but are enabled 
to perceive and reproduce them only through satire and sarcasm, and 
satire and sarcasm live and thrive on exaggeration. They would lose 
half of their sprightliness were they fastened to the great lumbering car 
of Truth, and compelled to drag it after them wherever they went, 
whatever they attacked. 

But time and the subject bring us to the second translation of ‘ help- 
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meet ’——a cook. This is the other extreme. There are some in this 
world (and here we do not claim to set forth an original idea) who are 
extremely practical. If a thing is not overflowing with use, it must be 
discarded. They have no idea of, and hence no appreciation for, the 
beautiful. To them the sweetest of all music is that of the frying-pan. 
In their view the potatoe-flower surpasses the tulip, the cabbage bears 
away the palm from the rose, the pumpkin-vine outrivals the trumpet- 
creeper. ‘They see only the useful in everything. They scent the tele- 
graph in every thunder-storm. ‘hey hear the sound of the mill in 
the roar of every waterfall. They stand and view the magnificent rain- 
bow, the heaven of the flowers, and cry, “the storm is over.” For them 
Niagara manufactures shoe-pegs, the broad Atlantic yields her codfish, 
Germany, the land of learning, produces sour-krout, and Italy, the home 
of poetry, has nought but maccaroni. Every verdant hill-side has its 
building lots. Every lofty rock reared heavenward, has its quarries ; 
every majestic forest its timber; every sparkling rill will water the next 
house when strangled with a hydraulic ram. Such ideas, in general, it 
is natural, should show themselves in particularities, and hence, when it 
comes to matrimony, give them an animated cook-book and a sewing 
machine and they are content. No matter if she be a female Thesites, 
or a Zanthippe, or a Jezebel, so long as she gets the dinner at the regu- 
lar hour, or has all the buttons sewed on his shirt ; so long does she con- 
form to his highest standard of female excellence. 

Hence, we often find a girl brought up in this way—her school, the 
kitchen—her text-books, the gridiron, the sauce-pan and the chopping 
tray. Unlike the printer, she can read the type better when in pi than 
when in the newspaper, and knows far less concerning the Turkey topo- 
graphical than the turkey animal.- When she comes to marry, a close- 
fisted country farmer bears off the prize, and the rest of her life is 
spent in milking the cows, chasing the chickens out of the ‘kitchen 
garden,’ getting up something for the ‘ men-folks’ dinner,’ taking care of 
the pig, cooking, washing, mending, and the thousand and one drudges 
of female farm-life. 

The statistics of the Massachusetts Insane Asylums will show how far 
this course is adapted to éxpand and elevate the female mind. Living 
thus, she acquires a prejudice against learning—imagining that educated 
people are too proud to work, a thing she glories in, the coarser the 
better, for it makes her independence more conspicuous. Now, we be- 
lieve, as much as any one, in the ‘dignity of labor,’ but this spiteful pride 
in being coarse and vulgar, is not, to our mind, a synonym for dignified 
independence. 
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Then she brings up her daughters in the same way, telling them that 
what was good enough for their mother, is good enough for them ; that 
she was brought up without any ‘ book-larnin,’ and they must be, and so 
they are, and form the second class of those young ladies who are edu- 
cated with a view to marriage, cooks and seamstresses, drudges and 
slaves. But there is a third class yet to come, the golden mean. Give 
us a ‘help-meet’ for man. We have seen the girl educated for 
the drawing-room and for the kitchen, both failing to conform to 
our beau-ideal of what a woman and a wife should be, (for who of 
us has not such a beau-ideal?) The golden mean between the drawing- 
room and the kitchen is the hearth. Let us have young ladies educated 
for the hearth. The kitchen is needed but once or twice a day, the 
drawing-room but once or twice a week, the hearth continually. Expe- 
rience ever sends man towards the mean. In this case we see the truth 
of this remark exemplified. Do not sacrifice everthing that you may 
have an accomplished wife, nor yet, on the other hand, coin your wife’s 
brains into puddings, pies, and shirt-buttons. Let grace and dignity 
wait upon her when in the drawing-room, let humility and industry 
attend her to the kitchen, let love preside at the domestic fireside. 
When we say Jove, we do not mean an “ Edward-me-dearest-shall-we- 
have-a-roast- buttertly-for-dinner-to-day style of sickening sentimentality, 
casting a transient honeymoon-shine around two individuals to the exclu- 
sion of all the world beside ; not this, but a love as pure as the fresh air 
of heaven, as broad and comprehensive as the sun-light, as gentle as the 
sun-beam, strengthening and purifying everything upon which it rests, 
even as the solar ray gives strength to the stem of the lily while it ex- 
pands and whitens its blossom. Then shall married life be all our fancy 
now paints it, and our Queens deserve as proud a castle as can be built 

E. F. B. 


—_———_¢---———___——. 


An Evening in the Valley of Wyoming. 


There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

* * * a * On either hand 
The lawns and meadow ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling through the cloven ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 


Stands up and takes the morning— OENONE. 
VOL, XXIII. - 
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Tuovucu every one has heard of, we take it few have seen—we speak 
of those who answer college bell—the Valley of Wyoming. 

In one respect the American student compares most unfavorably with 
the European. He does not make good use of his vacations. While 
one travels, the other Joafs, and this becomes something more than a 
fault when we consider, that there are not only places for him to see, but 
that generally, he has the means of seeing them. How many of us can 
tell how Lexington or Cambridge, Independence Hall or Mount Vernon, 
Brandywine, or the site of Fort Duquesne, looked last summer? How 
many can say they have seen the spot where fell Montgomery, or have 
looked down from Jefferson’s Rock upon the Valley of the Shenandoah} 
Few besides those from the neighborhood of these places. It is a hard 
thing to believe, though true—much harder to say—that if the Cata- 
ract House were not at Niagara, Niagara would have roared in vain for 
half of those who have been there. However, we had best not digress 
before we begin, and we will cease complaining by introducing our read- 
er to a spot, which, though, as we have said, he has often heard of, he 
has, perhaps, never seen. 

Before we begin, though, we must remind him, that if he has obtain- 
ed his ideas of the Valley from Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming, be- 
fore he can learn anything he will have much to unlearn. For instance, 
he must bear in mind that orange trees are not of the “ spontaneous 
productions” of lat. 41°. The deep snows that yearly come down from 
old Pokono, settle all other tropical creations in the same way. As for 
the “ cascade leaping from the mountain’s height,” we assure the reader, 
that if such there is, it must be the same one Tennyson alludes to when 
he says, 

“ And the wild cataract leaps in glory.” 

All one has to do now-a-days, in going from Scranton to Wilkesbarre 
is, to pay fifty cents, get in the cars and go down to Kingston, where he 
takes a stage or omnibus and rides over to town. But in the good old 
times of our Freshman year, when we essayed the trip between the above 
places, we entered the latter, perched on the top of one of the last 
relics of expiring fogyism—the Eagle. A sight we made no doubt “for 
angels and for men,” though, if our memory serves us, we were much 
more concerned for the figure we cut before the angels at the parlor win- 
dows, than for that before the men upon the tavern porches. It is by 
the Eagle, and over the plank road, that we propose to take our readers. 
Of course it is needless to tell our traveler, as he stands by the coach 
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before the door of the Wyoming House, to get “on top.” He is a stu- 
dent, and students never get inside where they can’t smoke, when they 
have the outside, where they can. So on top we get, and soon, with a 
crack of the whip, we roll off under therailroad bridge, up the hill, and 
turn at Hyde Park, in the direction of the Valley. After riding a few 
miles, we come to the Lackawana, where it tumbles over the rocks, sing- 
ing as it goes, 
1 chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharpg and trebles, 
I bubble into edhying bays, 
I bubble on the pebbles. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever, 


Leaving the roaring creek, we follow the road as it winds along, over- 
shadowed, now by a huge chestnut, now by a familiar elm—among fields 
in which stand shocks of grain, or ripening corn, where shines the yel- 
low pumpkin—now causing some “milky mother of the herd” to gaze 
with staring eye, and low her evening salutation—now getting the waive 
of the handkerchief from a party of school girls, and hearing the music 
of their laugh, when we return the salute with a touch of the hat and 
a laughing bow—now by some farm house, where the grateful odor of 
slap-jacks reminds us of what is before—now stopping at some little 
“establishment” decorated with empty dry goods boxes, aud serving the 
double purpose of store and post-office, till piles of coal and dilapidated 
railways, running into the hill, tell us we are coming to the region of 
dust, swine and whiskey—Pittston. 

We are in the Valley. Stopping to change horses and let the driver 
take a drink, we have time to see all that can be seen of Pittston from 
the hotel. But the first “ hamlet of the vale ” does not strike us as being 
so remarkably poetical an object as we might hope for from its location. 
One Jong street, several taverns, dry goods stores, groceries, and piles of 
coal make up Pittston. The “simple cottagers ”—there is no denying 
it, the sweet patois of the villagers does smack of “the rich Irish 
brogue.” The bridge across the river here, adds very much to the beauty 
of the scenery, which, in the upper part of the Valley, is of sterner 
character than that farther down. 

At Pittston we get on the plank road, and emerging from the town, 
see the whole valley lying spread out in its beauty. It is evening, and 
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no landscape can be more picturesque than this on an autumnal evening, 
If the road to the Valley was beautiful, what is the Valley itself? Take 
it as we saw it two years ago. “The time, when ? About the sixth hour, 
when beasts most graze, birds best peck, and men sit down to that nour- 
ishment which is called supper.” Broad fields, golden in the slanting 
rays—breadths of woodland darkening in the gloaming—huge hills be. 
hind which sets the sinking sun—dark shadows stealing down the moun- 
tain—the river, clear and green, without a ripple—everywhere, every- 
where beauty. 

Et jam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbre. 


Over there is Willow Island, quiet and beautiful, every leaf pictured 
in the water below. Quiet and beautiful it is, but its willows have wept 
since their sheltering shadows became the Shades of Death. Opposite 
is the battle-ground. Who has not heard of W yoming’s battle-ground! 
Above the trees, rising from the fields of grain—fields enriched by the 
blood of brave men—stands the monument. Plain it is, yet not so plain 
but that it attracts the wanderer to where, graven in the rock, the sad 
remembrance of those for whom they died, mournfully tells us, that on 
this spot “a small band of patriot Americans, chiefly the undisciplined, 
the youthful and the aged, with a courage that deserved success, boldly 
met and bravely fought a force of thrice their number.” 

Below, near where the Church stands among the graves of a former 
generation, stood Forty Fort. Out of it the Americans marched on the 
day of the battle, to it they fled, and here they capitulated. Sunken 
and elevated spots still faintly trace the ramparts of Forty Fort, but 
where stood the magazine and where the men, whose marches ended in 
the soldier’s grave, drilled to the clear tones of stout hearts, the grass 
now grows untrodden, save by the boy driving his cattle homewards, or 
by the worshipers making their way to the house of God. 

A light blue haze rises over the water. Disease may be in its bosom, 
but beauty still upon its front. Dense and more dense it grows, almost 
shutting out the river. The last rays of the sun striking on it, gives a pur- 
ple hue, making a landscape from which one might think Claude Lor- 
raine took his lessons. Above the mist appear the tops of the clumps 
of trees, and the golden fruit of the orchards on the hill-side, 


Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea. 


Here and there the spires of churches peer above the surrounding 
dwellings, or look down on forest trees which lay bathed in sunlight,— 
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When the ranks were rolled in vapor, and the winds 
Were laid with sound. 


Though the bones of the Anglo-Saxon long since made graveyards in 
the Valley, yet back of these perished generations, existed others of a 
different race, a different tongue, a different color. Who were they ? 
What were they? Whenwere they? Great oaks which grew and died 
in filled up fosse and sunken parapet, but tell us that they lived, and 
moved, and had their being, in times of which the years have kept no 
record, and the years themselves have passed unnumbered. But who 
they were, and what they were—who now of the sons of men can tell ? 
Traces of two aboriginal structures were but a few years ago distinctly 
marked. Oneat Toby’s Eddy, the other onthe Plains, But if the works 
of men who 


—lived and died 
A hundred years ago, 


are fast disappearing from beneath the ploughshare, how long can we 
expect the remains of races, ages dead, to last beneath the feet of the 
Anglo-Saxon ? 

Nothing further of peculiar interest, historical or otherwise, attracts 
the spectator on his way down. But the beauty of the landscape is ev- 
erywhere—that we never lose sight of. Things unsightly anywhere 
else, here seem to have the very spirit and form of beauty breathed intoe 
them. Old houses are not old houses, but “ancient ruins ”—old people 
are not old people, but “ relics of a former generation ”—autumnal woods 
have here their richest purple, and that most discordant of all sounds, 
the blast of a boat horn, (the instrument used in blowing down the 
walls of Jericho,) mellowed by the distance, in spite of its “ barbarous 
dissonance,” sets floating in your brain the melting rythm of the Bugle 
Song : 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar, 

The horns of Elfiand faintly blowing! 


Soon we rumble through an excavation in the solid rock—the hill on 
which in the olden time stood the redoubt—and crossing the canal bridge, 
descend a slight declivity, and are in Wilkesbarre. Perhaps we may 
hear the bell ringing all honest folks to bed at 9 o’clock, for until the old 
steeple got too rickety for the bell to hang there, curfew was regularly 
rung, though as regularly unheeded. A year or two ago the steeple, 
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bell and bell-ringer went the way of all earth, and with them, we 
believe, the custom. Just before reaching the redoubt, we have a view 
of the Valley deserving particular notice. Not only is the town spread 
out before one, but the bridge over the river—Kingston, across the Val- 
ley, and, in the distance to the North, Campbell’s Ledge, with the whole 
plain divided by the river—all lie a gorgeous combination of objects, 
each one beautiful in itself. 

We have said nothing of the vast mineral deposits brought to light 
by the “hand of the diligent,” nor drawn a contrast between Wyoming 
of the past and Wyoming of the present, but as we take a lingering 
look of the Valley in its loveliness, we cannot but feel that the iron 
will, which made the heroes of then Jay down their lives on the Day of 
Death, was not seed sown on barren ground. True to its nature, it has 
worked, and worked for good. The Beautiful of yesterday is united to 
the Useful of to-day, and looking on the fruits of the seed sown in blood 
around the walls of Forty Fort, we can with honest thankfulness say— 


O well for him whose will is strong! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong: 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock, 
Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest buffeted, citadel-crowned. 


Sunlight. 


Buiruety gleams the sunlight whe’er the dew is spread 
Glistening on the flowerets of the grassy mead, 

When the morning incense from the placid streams 
Rises white and holy in the Day-King’s beams. 


Richly shines the sunlight when its slanting ray 
Browns the strong-armed mower ’mid the scented hay, 
While the meadows murmur low with droning bees, 
And the light winds whisper through the lofty trees. 


Glorious is the sunlight when the leafy June 
Shades the weary cattle from the burning noon, 
Where the brooklet tinklesin its mossy bowers, 
Glancing merry laughter to the nodding flowers. 
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Beautiful the sunlight when the shadows, drawn 
In its level richness, stretch across the lawn ; 
And all Nature hushes in her wondering pride, 
While the regal purple robes the mountain side. 


Gorgeous is the sunlight when the dying day, 

Clad in wondrous glory, grandly glides away 

’Mid the flooded radiance o’er the West that’s rolled, 
Gilding cloud and hill top with the liquid gold. 





Tin. 


Reapver,—we hate high-sounding themes. We have a cordial detes- 
tation of that pseudo-metaphysical trash concocted to elucidate some 
magniloquent title, and teeming with abstrusities locked up in a museum 
of “ sesquipedalia verba,” whose very significance it were a disgrace to 
know. 

If a man must write—and necessity is the only constraint in our case, 
we will not say whether subjective or objective—if the “Cacoethes 
scribendi,” or scribbling demon, has full possession of a person, let him 
occasionally descend from the pedestal of his authorial dignity and speak 
of every-day topics in a familiar way. 

We have chosen a modest theme, for the obvious reason that we find 
ourselves in a very unassuming mood. In more stirring times we might 
allow ourselves to go into ecstasies over the martial splendors of “ gleam- 
ing brass” and clashing steel, but our researches in metallurgy are lim- 
ited, and the exigencies of domestic economy incline us to revolve, with 
philosophic deliberation, the nature and bearing of plain, homely, pro- 
saic Tin. More precious than gems, in that it imparts weight to char- 
acter ; truer than steel, since it stands, while friends, reputation and cred- 
it desert; and under the hand of the careful housewife, who has learned 
to appreciate a decoction of the Chinaman’s staple, like the fame of the 
immortal bard, “ more enduring than brass.” 

We are not about to descant on the domestic uses of Tin, and we 
therefore beg our readers to dispossess their minds of any associations 
which may suggest those itinerant venders of household wares for which 
our latitude is marvelously propitious. These commodities are a mere 
tinsel,* our theme is more substantial. Tin possesses an important 





* Tin sell (?)—Printer’s Devil. 
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natural history, as tin merely, but it also constitutes an important agency 
in the history of human progress, and should be tested, according to 
Guizot, with reference to its effect on, 1. Society—2. Individuals. 

With these facts before us, we shall accordingly consider our subject 
in three distinct points of view. First, Chemically ; Second, Financial- 
ly; Third, as affecting Individuals. 

1. Tin,—Chemically. Equivalent, 59. Symbol, Sn. Density, 7.29, 
The importance of Tin as an elementary substance is attested no less by 
the extreme antiquity from which the pure metal has been sought after, 
than by the high value set upon its alloys. 

Though known and employed previous to Queen Dido’s time—wheth 
er as a circulating medium we are not informed—its highest uses were 


not discovered till the lance and shield were superseded by the thunder- 


ing ordnance; till its sonorous properties began to be appreciated, and 
college bells were invented, and the philosopher triumphed in the dis- 
covery of thespeculum. Nor are we to forget those sterling days of the 
“ olden time,” when our ancestry fed from the rich pewter crockery (?) 
that used to strew the frugal board; but we have abjured this extremely 
utilitarian view of the subject. We must also forego the notice of its 
multifarious products in the form of oxyds, chlorids, sulphurets, . . . ad 


libitum, and in attempting to torture our simple theme into a metaphor,’ 


listen to the familiar “cry of Zin /”* invariably attendant on the tor- 
tion of this metal, which suggests a consideration of 

2. Tin—Financially. 

The power of this element in society is clearly acknowledged and set 
forth in history. Demosthenes relates that in the palmy days of Greece 
tin (alias gold and silver) was ranked among prohibited arms. The 
Pythian Priestess recognized this power when, to Philip of Macedon, 
consulting the Delphic oracle, she said, 


"Apyupeaig AoyyaIes poyou, xa Tavera xparnces, 
which is, being interpreted, 
Make tin thy weapons, and thou’lt conquer all! 

an injunction which he so well heeded as to be able, subsequently, to 
boast that he had carried more places by tin than by steel ; and to de- 
clare that he thought no fortress impregnable, into which a mule, laden 
with ¢in, could find entrance. 

Whatever progress has been made since the age of Philip, in the 





*Vide Silliman’s Chemistry, Art. 595. 
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storming of fortresses and the scientific trucidation of their inmates, the 
influence of this subtle commodity is in no wise abridged, but rather ex- 
tended. It not only carries the strongholds of war, but lays siege to 
high posts of civil and political power. 

In the body politic, tin is an important ingredient. In the body com- 
mercial it is the life-blood. On its free circulation depends this body’s 
life and health. If the vital current stagnates in masses, the pulses 
cease. Convulsions ensue, 


Presentemque * * intentant omnia mortem. 


A plenteous supply of tin begets unbounded confidence between man 
and man, Scraps of paper, as a circulating medium, become equivalent 
to the genuine coin. The rich become less vigilant ; the poor more hope- 
ful, and society falls into favor with itself. When tin fails, commercial 
interests at once fall to loggerheads. Merchants look askance, brokers 
sigh, and the visages of bankers suddenly become elongated, as they be- 
gin deliberately to calculate the consequences of a general smash-up. 

Tin is a great civilizing agent. It elevates the community by raising 
the common herd above the plebeian rank, and the “ upper ten” above 
themselves. In its presence social progress is promoted by a jostling to- 
gether of conflicting elements, and in its absence, a common depriva- 
tion creates acommon sympathy. “Wall street ” automata become men 
again, and we give thanks for the great financial regulator, as we turn 
to notice 

3. Tin—as affecting Individuals. 

In the old Alchemistic name, for some of its compounds, which were 
termed “jovial ”* preparations, we read the effect which an abundance of 
this metal produces upon individual temperament. It renders the pos- 
sessor at peace, not only with himself, but also with “the rest of man- 
kind.” He becomes patronizing and complaisant in his demeanor. Tin 
dissipates trouble from his breast and care from his brow. He takes no 
thought for the morrow, but rejoices in the assurance that “ sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” He fears no persecuting creditors. In 
the possession of his mighty resources he feels himself “ monarch of all 
he surveys.” He exults in a host of admiring friends, to whom he dis- 
penses freely of this world’s goods, He rejoices in the reputation of a 
jovial fellow. 

So, likewise, in the blue flame which attends the fusionof this inter- 
esting metal, we discern an emblem of the feelings which exercise the 





* Vide Silliman’s Chemistry, Art. 599. 
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proprietor on witnessing the sudden disappearance of his treasure. His 
internal experiences are suddenly reversed. He becomes deeply sensi- 
ble of the vanity of all sublunary things; and would fain flee away and be 
at rest. He sighs 

—“ for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade,” 
where he may indulge in dejected reverie. He becomes misanthropic. 
He shrinks from an encounter with his fellow men, especially his tailor. 
He becomes ‘crest-fallen. In fine, he is the picture of desolation. But 
his cry is Tin/ and its influence as a remedial agent becomes manifest. 
Another important influence, though indirect in its character, is that 
which it exerts through the individual upon a third party. We do not 
intend, reader, to hold forth on the part which tin acts in matrimonial 
and ante-matrimonial relations, but are content merely to suggest the 
topic, and leave you to ponder the strong language of the Poet, 


Tin’ alone does passion move; 
‘Tin’ monopolizes love |’ 





Notes of a Lifrelofre. 


Wuewn the Gascon French say rapapelloter, they mean to turn over 
the leaves of a book rapidly, and by rapapelloteur, they mean one who 
loves to twirl the leaves of many books. We have no word to express 
this in English, for “bookworm” has too much of the plodding charac- 
ter about it. “ Helluo librorum,” as the Latins used to call the biblio- 
nianiac, is open to the same objection. Meister Carl calls such an one a 
lifrelofre, a word which I shrewdly suspect to have been coined by his 
own fertile brain; it means a book-loafer, one who takes much pleasure 
in the mere being with books, in the examining of title pages, privilegia, 
and colophons, and in the lection of odd and useless authors. 

Your lifrelofre is not a pedant, for he, of all men, is best aware of the 
difference between the little we know and the much there is to know. 
He has learned enough on every subject to discover he knows nothing 
of any. He is a lover of antiquity, for he has found that half the wit, 
half the fancy, ay, and half the wisdom of to-day, has been said already, 
and said better, a thousand years ago. He delights to have a smatter- 
ing of many tongues and sciences, but often knows none thoroughly, 
He is critical in little things, sometimes not so in greater matters, thinks 
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words of as much importance as dollars, will discourse eruditely on 
original sin and the same day be cheated by his grocer, dotes more on 
parchment folios than parchment deeds, and prefers making notes to 
shaving them. His chiefest happiness is to come across a forgotten 
work, by an unknown author, in an outlandish tongue. This he will 
read with care, will show exultingly to his brother loafers, and will prize 
it in proportion to its uselessness and rarity. 

He is not ambitious, for, in the dusty nooks of alcoves, and lost on 
unregarded shelves, he knows there sink into oblivion more and greater 
authors, than any that now tread the earth, vainly hoping that coming 
ages will hold up their hands in astonishment at the men of this time. 
“Who,” he will ask you, opening the work of that Prince of Lifrel ofres, 
Burton, “who is familiar with one quarter of the names that this book 
quotes? Yet all lived, breathed and wrote, all thought themselves wise 
and learned, all yearned and strove for posthumous fame. Learn that 
millions are forgottea where one is remembered, and that strong must 
be the rock, tall the edifice of intellect that the ocean of oblivion does 
not engulf. Budaeus and Scalliger are known no more among us, the 
builder of Cholula achieved his work but not his will, and Cheops him- 
self exists but as a doubt. Men are too much wrapt up in the novelties 
of to-day to care for the trite things of yesterday, too devoted to the 
perpetuation of their own fame to cherish that of their predecessors.” 

The idea of the lifrelofre, on this subject, is worth considering. He 
points you out the Biographie Universelle. Half a page in that, he tells 
you, is the most you can expect, and adds, with quaint Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ who cares to subsist like Hippocrates’ patients, or like Achilles’ 
horses in Homer, under naked nominations, without deserts and noble 
acts?” YetI recall one man who did wish to be remembered just so,— 
that physician, alchemist, poet, philosopher, mathematician, metaphysi- 
cian, what not, Jerome Cardan, who lived in the sixteenth century, and 
who hesitated not to say, “ Cuperem notum esse quod sim, non opto ut 
sciatur qualis sim.” So he wrote his Vita Propria, detailing accurately 
the most secret springs of his actions, not concealing even his basest 
deeds, knowing well that the most efficacious mode to deceive men is to 
tell them the plain truth. So all writers agree in calling him a mad- 
man, none going down into the depths of their own souls, and learning 
from it to appreciate that of another. If his autobiography be true, say 
they, then all the monsters of wickedness that Shelley ever portrayed or 
Schiller dreamed, are good and virtuous men compared to him. They 
do not consider how, in the light of a peculiar philosophy, a deeply 
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earnest and meditative man finds in base selfishness the motives of his 
best actions; they forget how some men love to depreciate their own 
excellencies as Rousseau hided his noblest deeds, and Dr. Johnson styled 
the lexicographer “the slave of science, the drudge of learning and 
genius.” They should bear in mind how many sorrows Cardan suffered, 
how dark and strange was his vast intellect, in which, as in some misty 
gloaming, the doctrines of the Cabbala and the reveries of occult phi- 
losophy exorcised monstrous phantasms and hideous spectra; how he 
existed in scenes of fearful vice and terror from his birth, nay, from his 
conception till his death. Melancholy is a characteristic of genius, 
even in its most prosperous condition, and this combined with continual 
griefs and reverses could not but increase and lastingly fix its sombre 
tints on this susceptible nature. Michael Nostradamus tells us that 
when he burned the alchemical books, a weird and ghastly light diffused 
itself throughout his house, typifying by this the effect the perusal of 
them had on his mind. What wonder, then, that the hypochondriacal 
genius of Cardan, who had devoted so much of his time to such studies, 
came at last to see nought in his purest deeds but the subtle inspiration 
of his peculiar demon ? 

“ Je forme une enterprise, qui n’eut jamais d’exemple,” are the words 
with which Rousseau commences his Confessions. Perhaps when the 
trump of the last judgment shall sound abroad to awaken the quick and 
the dead, two men, both prior to Rosseau, will come forth, claiming that 
they, also, have confessed to the world, telling the truth in accordance 
with the light they had, concealing nothing bad, adding notking good,— 
Aurelius Augustinus, and Jerome Cardan. 

What an instructive parallelism could be written of the confessions of 
these three men? St. Augustine, living in the setting glory of ancient 
Rome, Cardan, in the restless dawn of modern civilization, Rousseau, 
moving in the polished circles of the Court of Louis XV; the first, the 
stern father of the early Church, the second, the groping student of Cab- 
balistic mysticism, the third, the most earnest theist of his age; all 
three of far-reaching intellect, overflowing with creative genius, and 
abounding with strong enthusiasm. Yet how diverse the motives that 
actuated them. St. Augustine chose posterity as his father confessor; 
Cardan was influenced by a morbid impulse ; Rousseau wrote to explain 
himself and benefit mankind. Soundly studied, they would tell us 
more of the lives of great men than the reading of a hundred memoirs. 

Most men, however, do not consider the perusal of these works so 
beneficial. Each of these, they tell us, was at some or all periods of his 
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life uncommonly wicked, more so, indeed, than the majority of mankind. 
I do not believe this; they are only too generally applicable, thus con- 
flicting with the modern discovery that a low opinion of human nature 
is a false one ; we are in no wise pleased to be told how bad we are. “A 
mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,” says the crafty Lord of Veru- 
lam, and a wise and politic writer will always depict human nature 
better than he finds it. . When Machiavelli, by a long and careful study 
of antecedents, had elaborated and published a series of perfectly true, 
and, if well carried out, successful rules for obtaining and preserving 
regal power, the whole of Europe was thrown into an uproar by the un- 
paralelled immorality of the man, yet, prohibit and burn, theorize and 
deny as they would, example after example established, and still does 
establish, the verity of his maxims. 

So in modern times it is fashionable to cry out against Thackeray for 
his low opinion of men and women. But, reader, have you or I, in our 
wanderings to and fro, through this Vanity Fair we live in, ever met a 
Little Dorrit or an Esther Summerfield? As for me, I am grieved to 
say, I have not, nor do I expect to. I have met Pendennis and George 
Osborne, and several members of that most respectable family, the New- 
comes ; moreover,—a word in your ear,—when I meet with an Amelia 
Sedley, I am not going to seek further and fare worse, but intend marry- 
ing her as soon as possible, and advise you not to go on hunting for one 
nearer an angel. 

But where have I got to? 

By n» manner of means, when I begun, did I intend to give you any 
advice on marriage, which has already been treated of in this Number, 
but merely to sketch you the character of a lifrelofre, then to loaf, with 
you at my elbow, through a herd of old authors who treat of the condi- 
tion of students at the Universities of Europe during the middle ages, 
not in a statistical or borous way at all, but having a joke wherever we 
can, knowing that we can be merry and wise at once, and finally show- 
ing cause whereby we should rejoice and be exceeding glad that we are 
not of that age. A very pretty scheme, the failure of which I owe to 
Laurence Sterne’s advice, “ always write one sentence, trusting to 
Almighty God for the next.” However, next time, if there should turn 
out to be a next, we will fetter ourselves down to one thing, and not be 
led astray by any saint or devil whatsoever. D. G. Be 
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The Faithful Student Unsafe. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is buried in shallows, and in miseries.” 


Every man, howevér noble his purpose, or exalted his sphere, is in 
danger. From his pathway branch off a thousand bye paths, many of 
them so nearly parallel to the true course, that human foresight cannot 
see but they do reach the same terminus. When young, a man expects 
to arrive at some favorite goal, but when old, looking back over the 
crooked course of his existence, he wonders that he has not irrecovera- 
bly fallen a thousand times. The name of aman’s foes is Legion. Con- 
stant vigilance and active endeavor are only a partial safeguard against 
them. There are perils for others than the immoral, dissipated and base. 
Error, robed in the garb of Truth, is eager to lead even the good man to 
trust a lie, and the line of demarcation between right and wrong is 
often so dim that he hardly knows whether he stands on the territory of 
Innocence, or of Crime. Let no man be confident of his safety, or 
boast that he is right, lest he display the characteristic, earn the reputa- 
tion, and deservedly meet the end of a fool. 

Not evenin the discharge of what we think our duty, are we safe. It 
was when Bunyan’s hero was pursuing his way directly from the palace 
Beautiful to the Celestial City, that Appollyon met him with curses 
and arrows of fire. Verily, in his transit through the world, every man 
is as the Pilgrim in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. His pathis 
narrow. On his right hand is a deep ditch, into which the blind have 
always led the blind; on his left is a “dangerous quag,” without bottom 
to stand on; hob-goblins, satyrs and dragons assail him on every side, 
and over all, ever “ hang the discouraging clouds of confusion.” 

Among men the student’s liabilities are not the least various, subtle 
and fearful. Notwithstanding its apparent quietude, the characteristic 
of his life is intensity. His faculties are ever awake. He is always 
traveling one road or another rapidly. If he mistake his way, he ap- 
proaches disaster with fearful velocity. But for the present we shall no- 
tice only a few of those perils which peculiarly beset the faithful stu- 
dent, and which arise from that one excellence,—faithfulness. 

In the first place, in the hot pursuit after knowledge and self-improve- 
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ment, he is liable to forget other men, and lose all sympathy with the 
world, and interest in its affairs. Coming to college fully resolved to do 
all in his power for gelf-culture, he can execute his purpose in no way 
except by close application, Accordingly he withdraws from all dis- 
tracting influences—comrades, societies, public affairs generally, with 
those pertaining to his institution and the community at large—and de- 
votes his entire energy to his immediate pursuits. The result is obvious. 
Naturally we are interested only in those things to which we turn our 
attention. A man loves anything, be it book, farm or trade, according 
to the measure of himself that he puts into it. The soul is concerned 
in the prosperity of the Right and Truth, just so far as it is a sharehold- 
er in them, and no further. “For where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also.” Isolation in life and action begets isolation in feeling. 
If a man can force himself into a small circle of enjoyments and aspira- 
tions, he can become content with it. The prisoner in the Bastile for 
fifty years learned to love his narrow cell with its darkness, better than 
the wide world with its light. The student who excludes the world and 
its transactions from mind, and makes his room his sole dwelling place, 
and his books his only companions, finds his taste gradually cireumscrib- 
ed, and desires a share in not being without his own limited sphere. 
Public spirit is a stranger to him. The public welfare is no concern of 
his. Matters relating to college, as an institution established for certain 
high ends, are without interest. In the outer world, a financial crisis, 
its causes and workings, although it plunge thousands into distress, do 
not move him. A political contest, however great the principles at 
stake,—a revolution, even, unless it invade his own private sanctum, 
blows over him without exciting either his hopes or fears. The great 
ever-throbbing heart of humanity finds no response in his bosom. For 
all he cares, struggle may succeed, justice be crushed out of existence 
and the oppressed groan on forever. 

That this is a danger to which the faithful student is liable, and which 
grows out of his devotion to his work, we believe, both from the nature 
of the case, and from observation. "We have seen such men as we have 
faintly described. They are more numerous among us than they ought 
tobe. And we do not wonder at it. It is often owing more to excel- 
lence in taste than narrow selfishness. A good author is a more agreea- 
ble companion than ordinary men. There is something far more enti- 
cing in the higher exercises of the intellect, in speculation, in “ those 
thoughts that wander through eternity,” in searching out the wonders of 
the world, than in the plain practicalities of every day life. Poetry has 
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more power to charm than the discouraging work of reform. The 
ideal is always far more delightful than the real. Yet, the use of all 
these is to make us stronger for the struggles of lifeg We care not how 
eminent a man’s abilities may be, how vast and varied his learning, or 
how numerous and perfect his accomplishments, unless there is a pur- 
pose for action. If he be alive to at least some of the interests of men, 
he falls very far short of a perfect manhood. He is not so properly a 
part of the human race, as an useless, annoying appendage to it. The 
teachings of an heathen put him to shame. 


“ Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 


Moreover, the student is liable to disqualify himself for personal in- 
fluence. This would legitimately follow from what has been said. We 
have no power where we have no sympathy. But besides, the man with 
feelings alive and purposes true, may confine himself so closely, even 
with the intention of gaining strength for influence, as to defeat his own 
end. His habits become settled, inflexible. His methods of thought 
differ from those of othermen. His processes are slower, his conclusions 
more reliable, but he lacks the intuitive judgment of the man of the 
world. He never trusts instinct, for he has never had occasion to do 
so in his intellectual pursuits. He fears impulse, for it may be philo- 
sophically wrong. He distrusts the ways of men. In turn they distrust 
him, and laugh at his conservatism. 

He is not familiar with the various shades of opinion among men, 
and can exercise little forbearance towards their local prejudices. He 
sees how things ought to be, and cannot tolerate them as they are. His 
very excellencies become a barrier between him and others. The differ- 
ence between his sphere and the common citizen’s, is the same in kind, 
perhaps less in degree, as that between the idealistic German and the In- 
dian hunter in the back-woods,of America. One has no part with the 
other. He has no great principles or purposes in common with man- 
kind. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but we have no room for 
it. We do not decry hard study, nor the scholarship it produces. More 
of itis needed. We only touch upon its liabilities. Our ideal scholar 
is a man who has large and various affinities of soul, whose mental ab- 
sorption is powerful in every department of knowledge, and whose ac- 
quisitions are all transmuted into character and vital power. A man is 
not to be estimated by his manifest capacity for storage, but by what he 
weighs. We hear much murmuring against our colleges because they 
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do not furnish practical men. Believing our educated men to be of 
higher utility than these critics can appreciate, that they niould the phi- 
losophy which underlies the movements of merely practical men, and 
mark out the channels in which the great tides of human thought and 
feeling flow, we have little sympathy with the charge. Yet we regret 
that the influence of our scholars is not so direct and immediate; so open 
and palpable to the most casual observer as to leave no ground for cavil. 
& 2. 


Book Notices. 
The American Journal of Education. Published quarterly. Edited by Henry 
Barnarp, LL. D. Vol. IV, Sept. 1857. 

A Magazine of such high standing as this requires no encomium from 
us, but we wish to call attention to this number from the unusual attrac- 
tions it offers to students. Besides a vast amount of matter on general 
education, equally valuable to the pupil and the instructor, it contains 
two articles of peculiar interest; a biography of Edmund Dwight, a 
graduate of this Institution in 1799, whose noble benefactions did so 
much in the cause of education, and whose life cannot but please every 
one who admires that noblest work of God, a pure-hearted, right-minded 
man; and an article on Public Prayers in Colleges, by a writer whose 
name is a sufficient recommendation— Professor F. D. Huntington. 
The conclusions he arrives at are, that punctual attendance at prayers 
should be obligated ; that these should consist of lections of the 
Scriptures,—if responsive, still better,—of singing, good, artistic, but by 
no means operatic, and.of prayer, strictly liturgical or strictly extempo- 
raneous ; that they should be but once a day, and then at an hour when 
they will not “act as a wrench to pull the reluctant attendants out of 
their beds,” and lastly, that it is doubtfully advisable to take advantage 
of this opportunity to enumerate the students. A curious little schedule 
in the same number, is the “ Expenses of Eton College in 1560.” The 
“Summa totalis of the whol payment,” for the two sons of Sir William 
Cavendish, for one year, amounts to only £25, 11s. 6d., (about $63 
apiece ;) now, O tempora! O mores! it requires five times that amount 
for one to keep body and soul together. 


Chile con Carne ; or the Camp and the Field. By 8. Compton Smit. New 
York: Miller & Curtis. 1 Vol. 8vo. For sale by T. H. Pease. 


Chile con Carne means red pepper and meat, and’is the name of an 
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exceedingly popular and high flavored dish in Mexico. A very well 
chosen name it is, too, for the book before us, in which the basis of his- 
torical fact serves excellently for the meat, while the racy humor with 
which it abounds cannot fail to season it to the temper of the most un- 
historic palate. Mr. Smith was an army surgeon under Taylor, was 
present at Monterey, Buena Vista, and any quantity of guerilla fights 
and “scrimmages” of all kinds, all of which he paints with such life, 
precision and humor, that any one who wants to laugh himself into a 
knowledge of the Mexican war, cannot do better than buy his book. 


Glimpses of Nineveh. B. ©. 690. New York: Miller & Curtis. 1 Vol. 8vo. 
1857. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

Here is a work on the model of the Voyage d’ Anacharsis, and Kings- 
ley’s Hypatia. In a series of familiar letters between persons of that 
age, (imaginary ones of course,) it attempts to truthfully portray the 
advances made in literature, science and the arts, by the Ninevites and 
Babylonians of the palmy days of King Sennacherib. The idea is good 
and well carried out, but we would have liked some references occasion- 
ally. Those who hold in horror tomes of the magnitude of Ledyard’s, 
will find this a pleasant, instructive, and opportune volume. 


Emerson’s Magazine and Putnam’s Monthly, for October, 1857. 

The recent sale and amalgamation of Putnam is familiar to us all, 
We cannot say we are entirely pleased with the resultant compound. 
Wood engraving is very well as a set off to subject matter, but editor's 
should bear in mind that there is such a thing 4s sinking a Magazine 
into a mere pictorial. “A Tale of Lager Beer” is not without wit, but 
some of the pieces have too much of the newspaper novellette style 
about them to please good taste. De gustibus, &c., however, and those 
desirous of judging for themselves can obtain a copy from Mr. Pease. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


. CATALOGUE OF YALE GRADUATES 


Deceased during the Collegiate year 1856-7, including a few of earlier date previ- 
ously unreported. 

Class. Name. Place and date of Decease, Age. 

1785. Henry Sherburne Langdon, Cambridge, Mass., July 21, 1857, 91. 

1788. Daniel Stebbins, Northampton, Mass., Oct. 7, 1856, 90. 

1791. Rev. Maltby Gelston, Sherman, Conn., Dec. 15, 1856, 90. 
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Name. 
Rev. Benjamin Parsons, 
William Marchant,’ 
Asa Bacon, 
Rev. Thomas Robbins,? 
Homer Hine, 
James Murdock,* 
Thomas H. Hubbard, 
George Hoadly, 
Thomas J. Oakley,* 
Joseph Wood, 
Achilles H. Eliot, 
William Maxwell,® 
Rev. Samuel Merwin, 
Dr. Sumner Ely, 
Rev. Dirck C. Lansing; 
Rev. John M. Whiton, 
Dr. Sylvester Bulkley, 
John Hooker, 
Daniel Kissam, 
Rev. Calvin Colton,® 
Stephen Mack, 
Prof. Elisha Mitchell,’ 
Charles Perkins, 
Rev. Amzi Benedict, 
Abraham T. Rose, 
Rev. Isaac W. Ruggles, 
John M. Clayton,® 
John D. Eccles, 
Rev. Hector Humphreys,’ 
Rev. William L. Buffett, 
Rev. Eli Smith,” 
Rev. George W. Perkins, 
Stephen W. Meech, 
Dr. Philip A. Davenport, 
William P. Eaton, 
Rev. Lorenzo Cary,” 


Class. 
1791. 
1792. 
1793. 
1796. 
1797. 
1797. 
1799. 
1801. 
1801. 
1801. 
1802. 
1802. 
1802. 
1804. 
1804. 
1805. 
1810. 
1810. 
1310. 
1812. 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
1315. 
1815. 
1818. 
1819. 
1821. 
1824. 
1826. 
1837. 
1837. 
1838. 


Place and date of Decease. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 15, 1857, 
South Kingston, R. I., Jan. 21, 1857, 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 5, 1857, 
Colebrook, Conn., Sept. 13, 1856, 
Youngstown, 0., July 19, 1856, 
Columbus, Mpi., Aug. 10, 1856, 
Utica, N. Y., May 21, 1857, 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 20, 1857, 

New York City, May 11, 1857, 
New Haven, Conn., Nov. 13, 1856, 
Clinton, Conn., Sept., 29, 1856, 
Williamsburg, Va., Jan. 10, 1857, 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 8, 1856, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., Feb. 3, 1857, 
Walnut Hills, O., March 19, 1857, 
Bennington, N. H., Sept. 27, 1856, 
Wethersfield, Conn., Feb. 1, 1857, 
Springfield, Mass., May 13, 1857, 
Manhassett, N. Y., May 25, 1857, 
Savannah, Ga., March 13, 1857, 
Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1857, 

Black Mountain, N. C., June 27, 1857, 
London, Eng., Nov. 18, 1856, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1856, 
Bridgehampton, N. Y., April 14, 1857, 
Owasso, Mich., May 28, 1857, 
Dover, Del., Nov. 9, 1856, 
Fayetteville, N. C., June 15, 1856, 
Annapolis, Md., Jan. 25, 1857, 
Perrysville, Ind., Aug. 29, 1856, 
Beirut, Syria, Jan. 11, 1857, 
Chicago, IIll., Nov. 13, 1856, 
Hartford, Conn., May 31, 1857, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., June 2, 1857, 
Lockport, N. Y., March 17, 1857, 
College Hill, 0., Jan. 24, 1857, 
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. Chief Justice of Rhode Island. 
. Librarian of the Connecticut Histo 
. Eminent as an Ecclesiastical Histo 
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. Secretary of United States in 1845. 
. President of St. John’s College, M 
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. Chief Justice of the Superior Court of New York City and County. 
. President of Hampden Sidney College, Va. 

. Professor in Trinity College, Hartford. 

. Professor in University of North Carolina. 


d. 


10. Missionary, celebrated as an Arabic scholar. 
11. Professor in Farmer’s College, Ohio. 
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Class. Name. Place and date of Decease. 

1838. Rev. David T. Stoddard,? Oroomiah, Persia, Jan. 22, 1857, 
1840. Theodore B. Witmer, Mediterranean, near Malaga, Mch. 29,56, 38 
1843. John Hunter Robb, California, 1857, 

1845. Isaac L. Cushman, Quincy, Ill., June 12, 1857, 

1846. Rev. Chester N. Righter, Diarbekir, Dec. 16, 1856, 

1846. Dr. Albert Everett Stetson, Dorchester, Mass., July 5, 1857, 
1847. Roger S. Baldwin, Jr., Baker’s Ranche, Cal., Nov. 11, 1856, 
1847. Henry Sherwood Steele, Roxbury, Mass., March 18, 1857, 
1849. Hugh F. Peters, Cheshire, Conn., Oct. 4, 1856, 

1852. Lewis Howe, Greenwich, Conn., July 3, 1857, 
1854. Erastus L. DeForest, New York, Jan. 14, 1857, 


Concio ad Clerum was preached in the North Church, on Tuesday, July 28th, by 
the Rev. Mr. Brarnarp, of Lyme. 


The anniversary of ®. B. K. was celebrated in the North Church, Wednesday, 
July 29th. The Oration was pronounced by WeENDELL Puittirs, the Poem by Mr. 
Fincu. We heard that it passed off with its customary éclat, and that the Church 
was even more densely crowded than the Hall of the Society on its regular nights. 


For the following interesting account of the Regatta, we are indebted to the 
kindness of the present Commodore, Wm. P. Bacon: 
“The Annual Regatta of the Yale Navy took place on Monday, July 27th, at 4 


o’clock, P. M. Three boats for the racing prize, viz: the Olympia, (Scientific 
Department,) 8 oars; the Nereid, (’56,) 6 oars; and the Wenona, (’60,) 6 oars. 
The distance rowed was a little over three miles, and the time as follows: 


Nereid, 22 m. 51 sees. 
Olympia, 22 m. 52 sees. 
Wenona, 23 m. 16 sees. 

The Judges were Messrs. Dwight and Stevens, of ’54; the latter an ex-Commo- 
dore, and the referee, Mr. Scoville, the Commodore. An allowance of 11 seconds 
per oar was made in favor of the 6 oared boats. The Olympia drew the inside 
position, the Nereid the second, and the Wenona the outside. The boats started 
beautifully, the Olympia leading and followed closely by her competitors. The 
crew of the Nereid, finding they could not gain the inside position before reaching 
the stake-boat, relaxed their efforts somewhat, allowing the Olympia to turn some 
five or six lengths in advance of them, to insure themselves a clear turn. Round- 
ing the stake-boat in the order of their respective positions at the start, the home- 
stretch became intensely exciting. The Nereid gradually regained her position 
abreast of the Olympia, and thus they came up the harbor and passed the Commo- 
dore’s boat amid the cheers of the thousands of spectators whom the pleasantness 
of the day and the certainty of an unusually close contest for the championship of 
our waters, had drawn forth. The execution of the crew of the Wenona, who, it 
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will be seen, lost the race by only a few seconds, excited much admiration and gave 
abundant promise of their rendering a yet more satisfactory account of themselves 
ere long. After the race,a contest for a drill prize took place, which was awarded 
to the Thulia. Six boats entered for this prize. The presentation of the prizes, a 
set of silk boat-flags, and a pair of boat-hooks, was performed by the Commodore, 
from the steps of the Pavilion, and was accompanied by a very happy and effec- 
tive address from Mr. Tyler, of ’57. 

For the present flourishing condition of our Navy, much praise is doubtless due 
our last Commodore, Mr. Scoville. The success of our last Regatta abundantly 
attests his energy and devotion to its interests. Three fine boats have been added 
to our Navy during the Summer—the Olympia, 8 oared, and the Varunah and 
Wenona, each 6 oars, the former built by Ingersoll, of New York; the latter by 
James, of Brooklyn. During our last vacation, the Transit, 6 oars, was sold to a 
club in Springfield, Mass. 

The Annual Election of general Officers of the Navy took place on Monday, 
Sept. 30th, and resulted in the following choice: 

Commodore, Wittiam P. Bacon, 

First Fleet Captain, Rosexrt J, Carrenter, 
Second Fleet Captain, WitLiamM ABERNETHY, 
Secretary and Treasurer, WitiiaM T. Switu.” 


Statement of Facts took place as usual on the first Wednesday of the term. 
“Gentlemen who had recently entered College,” seemed to be largely edified by the 
number and importance of the facts produced; one whom we noticed taking 
notes, however, seemed to consider the question rather intricate towards the close. 

On the appearance of the Banner, victory was declared in favor of the Brothers 
in Unity, they having a majority of twenty-nine in the Freshman Class. 

While on the topic of Societies, no apology is needed for inserting the following 
interesting extract from a letter of Mr. Gilman, to the President of the Linonian 
Society, having as it does a general interest for the whole College world. 


“To the President of the Linonian Society : 

“Dear Sir:—You are aware that before my departure for Europe, in March 
last, I was requested by the Linonian Society to expend for them a large amount 
of money in some work or works of Fine Arts, for the decoration of the Society’s 
Debating Hall. After visiting all the celebrated Museums of Rome, and conferring 
with godd judges of Sculpture and Painting, among whom I may name Mr. 
Cass, the American Minister at Rome, Mr. Page, the celebrated Portrait Painter, 
and Mr. Terry, a distinguished Artist from Hartford, Conn., nothing seemed to 
be more appropriate for the Hall of the Society, than copies of two ancient stat- 
ues, renowned for their beauty and their history. I refer to a statue of Demos- 
thenes, now standing in the Museum of the Vatican Palace in Rome, and a statue 
of Sophocles, now standing in the Museum of the Lateran Palace of the same 
city. 

“Making known to Mr. E. S. Bartholomew, a native of Colchester, in this State, 
and an Artist who is in the foremost rank of American Sculptors, my desire to 
procure for the Linonian Society copies of the above mentioned statues, Mr. 
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Bartholomew, with a courtesy and generosity which I am sure not the Society only 
but the entire College will appreciate, expressed a willingness to execute these 
works without compensation for his own services. * * * * The statues are 
to be full length, in marble of the purest and finest character,'and one of them is 
probably completed before this. The other may be expected next spring. The 
beauty of the original figures, the celebrity with which they are known through- 
out Europe, and the ability of our distinguished countryman, who has charge of 
the work, may assure the Society that no ordinary decorations are soon to be 
added to their Hall. I rejoice, as a Linonian, that so good a policy as the encour- 
agement of art, and the development of taste, has been thus successfully inaugu- 
rated. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL C, GILMAN. 
Yale College Library, Sept. 22d, 1857. 





The sad duty devolves upon us to chronicle the probable demise of that ancient 
and venerable institution, the Foot-Ball game. Our heart beat high with joy when 
we saw the following notice, written in a clerkly hand, conspicuous on the Lyceum 
wall: 

Sornomores ! 
The Class of 61 hereby challenge the Class of '60, to a game of Foot- 
Ball. Best two in three. 
In behalf of the Class, 
R. L. CHAMBERLIN, 
James W. McLane, Committee. 
A. SHermpan Bert, 
Replied to as follows: 
** Come, 
And like sacrifices in their trim 
To the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot and bleeding will we offer you.” 
To our youthful friends of the Class of sixty-one : 

We hereby accept your challenge to play the noble and time-honored game 
of Foot-Ball, and appoint 23 o’clock, P. M., on Saturday, Oct. 10th, 18573 and the 
Foot-Ball grounds as time and place. 

" In behalf of the Class of sixty, 
J.J. Post, 
E. G. Massey, } Committee. 
A. C. Patrrey, 
But, alas, for youth’s delirious fire! The star of battle waned and died out 


under the colder influence of age, and a prohibition of the Faculty underwrote an 
impassable Finis to these warlike messages. 
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Editor's Table. 


Lector Benevote :—We wish we could throw right into your heart and soul 
the bracing jollity, the incomparable vigor of this antumn morning. Would 
that we could catch on our page the inspiriting sunlight that dances every where 
on the college green, playing hide and seek among the elms, and, like the lamp 
inthe Arabian Nights, turning all it touches into gold. Would that we could 
metamorphose our pen into an Eolian bag, let out this invigorating autumn 
breeze into that close room, and all around that odious coal stove, where you 
will sit, “make you feel the wild pulsation that you felt before the strife,” and 
instill into your languid blood the music and the strength of the out-of-doors. 
What old fools those poets were who prated of “the pale descending year,” 
“the melancholy days,” “ prospects desolate and faded woods!’’ All dawdling 
sentimentalists who would dare to stain a fair page with such fustian, (‘‘’tis 
trash, ’tis lucky, and lucky ’tig, ’tis trash,” as Mullion would say,) deserve to be 
treated like Dan DeFoe in pillory, or, in a more Christian spirit, to be well shook 
up by a tramp of ten miles this very morning. Let them see the forests decked 
with vestments gayer than Angelica Highflyer’s ball dress, resplendent with va- 
rying colors, compared to which Joseph’s coat was a drab; let them see half a 
hundred children rustling among the leaves, hear their shouts when the chest- 
nuts and hickory nuts rattle to the ground, their joyous laughter as it re-echoes 
along the wandering avenues of the wood ; let them go to a real old fashioned 
busking match, when the corn stands yellow on the shocks, the rich red pump- 
kins gleaming in the sunlight, giving fair promise of toothsome pie, good- 
natured jokes flying from mouth to mouth, the girl blushing and hiding her face 
when she husks a red ear ; let them sit at the homely board, 


“ Twixt the gloaming and the mirk when the kye come hame,” 


where with the plenteous fare, the wise maxims of experience are meted out,— 
and, thank Heaven, this is no fancy picture,—then let him who dare, say that in 
this flood-tide of health, youth and merriment, there is one jot or tittle of sober- 
sided, long-faced melancholy. Now if they were talking of a rainy spell, one 
of those lowering, drizzling, miserable, killing horrors, 


When a blanket wraps the day, 
When the rotten woodland drips, 
And the leaf is stamped in clay, 


we would be with them. The very idea is suffocating,—worse than pork and 
beans to a vegetarian, cold codfish to an epicure, or a hearty dinner in company 
to a miss of sixteen. Bah! “ Page, laguais, novice, enfant de choeur, levron de 
lAntechrist, donne moi a boire,” exclaim we, with wicked old Beroalde de Ver- 
ville, at the mere thought. Let us pass on. 

Thinking of poetry, reminds as that among the vast and ever increasing shoals 
of communication that this most noted Magazinity receives from various quar- 
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ters of the [un] known world, we must mention a new edition of Locksley Hall, 
by A——d T——n, but which he has thought best to alter to “South College” 
Contrary to the old proverb, we will take two bites to this cherry, and not then 
eat it all. 

Bite No. 1. 


“When I looked into the future with profound prognostication, 
Saw myself a new-fledged graduate spouting forth a high oration, 
Saw a vista of first prizes, and a fame acquired perennial, 

By my name in Roman letters in the Catalogue Triennial.” 


Bite No. 2. 


“ Ass! again the dream, the fancy, zpos rwy Oewyv! blitzendonners! 
Blast the gov’nor, cuss the prizes, rot, O rot, those College honors ! 
There, confound it! Charley’s calling, saying that my lamp is broke, 
That we'd better take a drink, and finish with a cheerful smoke !” 


et cetera. This is notas bad as it might be, and does well enough for a speci- 
men of a kind of literature we sadiy lack in college, namely, humorous poetry, 
Why must we forever harp on love, and maidens, and moonlight, and gloamings, 
and heart, and soul, and despair, and—and—and—. A good hearty laugh is 
better any time than all the whining and sniffling that Byron and Keats ever gave 
rise to. Give your diaphragm a good shake three or four times a day, and if 
you don’t live to a good old age, take our tile. 

Lying on our table is a communication from Job Silper, Esquire, Lawyer in 
Swinesboro’, containing divers and sundry complaints on the part of Timothy 
Phlipps, gent., against Bulinda, his wife. Verily his tribulations are dolorous, 
but what excuse could we make to many a fair one whose eyes (we hope) will 
glance over this page, if we were thus ruthlessly to rend aside the veil that 
hangs over the yuvatxwrirns, and expose the wiles and subtleties of the sex, 
Let us recommend to the pestered Timothy that ancient song, 


“Gif yure wiffe sall be a shrew, sir, 
Skirling o’it ne’er will do sir, 
Sin’ thairby you may not luse her, 
Gin you try.” 


“ By the blessed rod!” We can write no word more to-day ; the afflatus is 
past. Let us wipe our pen, shut the book and sink into silence for another 
month. But no! We cannot do this before we beg the indulgence of our 
kind friends, the subscribers, for keeping them waiting so long, but “cireum- 
stances over which we have no control,” la force des choses, the immovable 
edict of the Parce, the iron fetters of necessity, anything, everything, have 
conspired together to keep you waiting. 


Waxtep.—A liberal premium will be paid for a limited number of copies of 
the last (August) issue of this Magazine. Apply to T. H. Pease. 
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